THE    WAR

President Jefferson Davis. He had expressly
ordered the general commanding the Charleston
District not to fire upon Fort Sumter unless it
was absolutely necessary in order to prevent re-
inforcement. None the less, at 4.30 a.m. on April

12  the first shots in the Civil War were fired.
The relief expedition appeared,  to provision,
not to reinforce, but it could not pass the guns,
for its capital ship had been diverted. On April

13  Major Anderson accepted terms of surrender,
and the garrison marched out on April 14.

President Lincoln acted instantly. On April
15 he called for 75,000 volunteers to put down
combinations 'too powerful to be suppressed by
the ordinary course of judicial proceedings/ and
'to cause the laws to be duly executed/ and he
called Congress to a special session for July 4.
In so acting he received the full and public sup-
port of Douglas, whose last days were devoted to
the support of Lincoln in the exercise of all his
constitutional functions to preserve the Union.
Lincoln's actions over the Sumter affair have
been much discussed. Some think he was pro-
voking a war; others that he found events too
much for him and stumbled into war; others
that by patience and fair dealing he had first
exhausted all that diplomacy could do and
finally resorted to war. The truth probably is
that Lincoln's motives were honourable and his
purpose firm and just; but there were also ill-
r luck and mismanagement against him. But
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